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THE companies authorized to do business in Illinois 
appear to be doing a good work for themselves by keeping 
underground companies from encroaching within the State 
borders to a large extent. Chicago brokers have been 
usually driven to the wall when suspected of negotiating 
insurance with unauthorized companies, and no doubt this 
is the cause of the healthy effect experienced by the organ- 
izations that comply with the State requirements. It is 
noteworthy that the property burned by the great Farwell 
building fire a week ago Friday, most if not all of which 
was fully insured, was not covered by a single underground 
policy. In our extensive list of companies caught by the 
fire, published last week, we indexed one company as 
not being authorized to do business in Illinois, but have 
since learned that this company was recently admitted to 
the State. It is rather an anomaly in current experiences 
in fire underwriting to find a lump of $700,000 worth of 
insurance, and nota solitary unauthorized policy in the 
list. 





ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the formation of a $2,000,000 
fire insurance company in San Francisco, which has been 
christened the Anglo-Nevada. Among the stockholders 
are some of the millionaires of the Pacific Coast, and if 
money can command success in fire underwriting, the new 
company certainly has a most auspicious beginning, for 
there was a demand for the stock in excess of the amount 
issued. But money is of little account in any business 
enterprise without practical experience and sound judg- 
ment to guide and direct such enterprise, and even a 
$10,000,000 fire insurance company could be hopelessly 
ruined in.a brief space of time unless practical underwriters 
were at the helm, whose experience would point out the 
rocks and shoals to be avoided and indicate the favoring 
breezes to be courted and won. The board of directors of 
the new company is composed of men whose names are 
familiar in business circles and in the field of speculation, 
but the names of the underwriters who are to have charge 
of the executive branch of the business have not yet been 
made public; no doubt they have been agreed upon, and 
we sincerely hope the selection includes men whose knowl- 
edge of the business and whose reputations in connec- 
tion with insurance matters are such as to command the 
respect of the entire underwriting fraternity and the public 
in general. When brought into fair working condition, 
the Anglo-Nevada will, no doubt, blossom forth as an 





agency company, and seek its business and its profits in 
every section of the country. There is room for the em- 
ployment of additional insurance capital, and with the 
right men in charge, the new company will receive nothing 
but words of encouragement from those already in the 
field. We trust it will fallin line with the conservative 
underwriters, and eschew the company and the practices of 
the guerillas and bushwhackers that have done so much 
to demoralize the business. 





IT has been a matter of doubt among underwriters 
whether insurance against damage by cyclones and torna- 
does was a safe business to undertake, and those com- 
panies that have engaged in it have not indulged in the 
most sanguine hopes of large profits. But it was a new 
thing, and propertyowners in the “cyclone districts” 
were exceedingly anxious to obtain cyclone indemnity, so 
a number of companies have undertaken to provide it. 
One of these, that had accepted many cyclone risks and 
was felicitating itself on the liberal amount of premiums 
derived from this source, recently had a loss—a regular 
cyclone of a loss, for one of these destructive wind storms 
swept over four counties in which the company had many 
risks. As a result, the manager says it will take seven 
years’ cyclone premiums to make good the losses occa- 
sioned in an hour’s time by this particular cyclone, which 
seemed to make careful selection of insured property to 
spend its strength upon. This is experience, and is worth 
more to that particular company than all the theorizing of 
all the cyclone experts in existence. The trouble about 
this kind of business is that propertyowners outside of 
the cyclone districts do not want it, and, consequently, 
the field for premium gathering is limited to the section 
where the losses occur, so that all the property insured is 
exposed to a single hazard, which is liable to make a total 
loss of the whole of it. Where a single cyclone eats up 
seven years’ premiums, and is liable to call again at any 
time, the margin of profit in the business is reduced to 
microscopical proportions. 





NOTING our announcement that a project was mooted 
in this city for the formation of a live stock insurance 
company, The Cincinnati Price Current recalls the fact 
that such enterprises have heretofore been attempted in 
this country, one at least as far back as thirty years ago, 
but have not met with success. The opportunities for 
fraud offered by such insurance, together with the lack of 
data on which to base transactions, are given as reasons 
for the failure of the companies. It is true that such a 
company will have to gain knowledge by its own expe- 
rience to a very great extent; there are such ‘companies in 
successful operation in Europe, but their experience would 
be of no value in this country, where the conditions are all 
different. The same may be said of accident, industrial, 
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plate glass, steam boiler and fidelity insurance; their 
introduction here was experimental, and the knowledge 
attainable of European experience in these lines was of 
little or no value. There is an extensive business awaiting 
a sound, substantial company that will undertake to insure 
live stock and vehicles against accidents, but whether 
such a company will be an immediate financial success 
depends upon the underwriting capacity, business ability 
and good judgment of its managers. We see no reason, 
however, why success should not be attained in this direc- 
tion, as well as it has been in the other enterprises men- 
tioned above. As to the matter of fraud, much will 
depend upon inspectors and adjusters. These will need 
to be unusually sharp, for it is popularly understood that 
there is more deceit and misrepresentation in a “ horse 
trade” than in almost any other transaction. However, 
these qualities are not wholly unknown in underwriting 
under existing systems, and those agents who have been 
successful in the various branches would not require any 
very great amount of education as to the special tricks 
and the manners of horse jockeys to enable them to con- 
duct the business of live stock insurance. 





PUBLICATION has been made of the fact that some time 
since the insurance department of Missouri notified Presi- 
dent E. B. Harper of the Mutual Reserve Fund assess- 
ment company, that his license, about to expire, to do 
business in that State, would not be renewed. The reason 
given was that the deposit of $100,000 made by the com- 
pany with the New York department, ostensibly for the 
protection of holders of certificates of membership, did 
not conform to the requirements of the Missouri law. The 
regular life insurance companies are required to make 
deposits that are absolutely under the control of the in- 
surance departments for the protection of policyholders, 
but such deposits have never been required until recently 
of assessment companies. In fact, the law passed by the 
New York legislature simply permits the Superintendent 
to receive such deposit, but, it is maintained, does not 
give the members any claim upon it for their own protec- 
tion; in short, that it is a voluntafy deposit that can be 
withdrawn at any time by the officers of the association, 
whereas the deposit of an old-line company cannot be 
withdrawn until all claims against it have been settled. 
The question as to the nature of this deposit having been 
raised in Missouri, Mr. Harper asked for a stay of pro- 
ceedings until the legislature of this State convenes in 
January, when he promises to have the law amended to 
conform to the regular life company deposit law, and to 
place $200,000 of government bonds with the Superintend- 
ent for the protection of all persons having claims against 
the association. The Missouri officials have acceded to 
this request, and will hold the question as to revoking the 
license of the Mutual Reserve in abeyance until February. 
There seems to be a determination on the part of State 
insurance officials to hold the managers of assessment 








companies strictly amenable to such laws for their regula. 
tion as the legislatures can be induced to pass, and to 
bring the assessment system as nearly as possible to a 
basis of equity and fairness. So long as there is a demand 
for the so-called insurance issued by the assessment com. 
panies, such organizations are bound to increase and 
multiply, and it is the duty of the insurance officials to 
see that they are not conceived in dishonesty and fraud. 
ulently maintained in the interests of adventurers and 
swindlers. If the public interest demands that regular 
life companies, having millions of dollars of assets, and 
large amounts of surplus over their liabilities as estimated 
according to legislative enactments, shall make large de- 
posits with the State to protect all claimants, the assess. 
ment companies, that boast that they have no assets and 
no surplus, but depend upon the collection of assessments 
for the means to pay claims, certainly ought to be com- 
pelled to give similar guarantees of good faith, and thus 
put it out of the power of any set of officers to defraud 
the members who have been induced to confide in them. 
Something should be done to give them some element of 
responsibility, and we trust the legislature will give the 
subject intelligent consideration this winter. Either open 
the door to all forms, kinds and descriptions of so-called 
insurance, leaving the public to discriminate between the 
various plans, schemes and systems, or else exact from all 
such guarantees of good faith as will reduce misrepre- 
sentation and fraud to the minimum. 





A PHILADELPHIA correspondent has a good word to say 
in another column for that much-abused individual, the 
insurance broker. He asks us to do precisely what we 
have advocated repeatedly, viz.: To recognize the broker 
as a valuable factor in the procuring of business, and to 
seek to establish amicable and co-operative relations be- 
tween him and the companies. We have maintained that 
it was a mistake the companies made when they first 
recognized the brokerage system; but having done so, and 
the business having so shaped itself that companies are 
measurably dependent upon brokers, wisdom and policy 
dictate that it is better to make them friends than enemies 
—to restrain an evil that cannot be eradicated. We have, 
also, given the respectable and responsible brokers of this 
and other cities, credit for being willing to unite with the 
companies on any reasonable basis for the betterment of 
the business and for effecting much-needed reforms. 
There are many of this class who are as intelligent under- 
writers as the average company manager; who know 
thoroughly the requirements of fire underwriting; who 
have invested time and money to build up a permanent 
and profitable business; and who are willing to co-operate 
earnestly and in good faith with the managers to root out 
many of the bad practices that now exist. They have 
offered to do almost any reasonable thing for the welfare 
of the companies, for thereby they cater to their own 
interests, provided they receive proper recognition in 
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return. They are as anxious as anyone can be to weed 
their ranks of the incompetent and irresponsible element 
that has crowded in, and all they ask is fair and equitable 
treatment from the companies. They are not willing, 
however, to surrender their business entirely, and will not 
be crowded to the wall without resistance. If the compa- 
nies will encourage the formation of boards of brokers, and 
meet them in a friendly and compromising spirit, the evil 
they represent can be reduced to a minimum, and best 
interests of all concerned materially promoted. 





THE terrible conflagration that swept over the city of 
Galveston on Friday last constitutes one of those public 
calamities that is liable to occur at any time in any of the 
great cities of the country, but especially the younger 
ones, where modern methods of construction do not offer 
that resistance to the progress of flames that they en- 
counter in the older and better built cities. Galveston, 
while an old town, owes its prominence as a commercial 
city to the new blood that has been infused into it during 
the past ten to twenty years, and the buildings erected to 
meet the requirements of its rapid development were of 
the modern type, calculated for shelter and not as a pro- 
tection against the ravages of fire. When, therefore, a 
fire broke out during the prevalence of a high wind, ex- 
tended destruction was almost inevitable. The flames 
swept through the residence and retail business portion of 
the city almost without opposition, for the intensity of the 
heat produced prevented the firemen from staying their 
progress. It was only when the fire reached the beach, 
and had nothing more in the direction of the wind to feed 
upon, that the conflagration was stayed. Over fifty 
blocks of buildings, extending over a mile and one-half of 
ground, were reduced to ashes in a space of six hours. 
Most of the buildings destroyed were occupied as resi. 
dences, constructed of pine lumber, interspersed with the 
small retail stores usually found in the residence sections 
of cities. Some of the residences belonged to wealthy 
citizens, and were elegant and costly, but a majority of 
them were owned and occupied by business men and 
mechanics, who lost all their household effects, and much 
suffering in consequence ensued. Contributions for their 
relief were promptly sent forward from cities and business 
men of the North, and additional ones will be forth- 
coming as soon as the requirements of the houseless and 
homeless sufferers can be officially made known. The 
first estimates placed the loss at $4,000,000, but this was 
promptly reduced to $2,000,000, and a thorough summing 
up will probably reduce even this estimate very largely. 
While the list of insurances has not been accurately made 
up as yet, enough is known to indicate that there was not 
far from $1,000,000 at risk in. the burned district, and is a 
total loss. This amount is divided among the more prom- 
inent companies doing business in the country, the pro- 
portion borne by each not being excessive, for they have 
always been cautious in assuming risks in that city; The 





fire department at Galveston was recently reorganized, 
and was transformed from a volunteer to a paid depart- 
ment. It was said to be in a good state of efficiency and 
discipline. The water supply, however, was not as abund- 
ant as it should be, consisting mainly of cisterns erected 
on platforms; but a more liberal system has been in course 
of construction for some months. It is impossible to dig 
wells in that locality, as the water is brackish a few feet 
below the surface. But the most abundant water supply 
would not have sufficed to check the flames after they had 
acquired good headway, because of the intense heat, which 
prevented the firemen from approaching near enough to 
use their machinery. The disaster is a terrible blow to 
Galveston, but the citizens of that city are enterprising 
and elastic, and will probably soon recover from their 
great loss. It was rumored at first in this city that the 
fire owed its origin to the labor troubles that have been 
prominent there for several weeks, and that consequently 
the insurance companies would not be liable for the losses 
incurred. This theory does not appear to be sustained 
by later reports, and we can hear of no company that 
entertains the idea of contesting its loss. 





PROHIBITORY INSURANCE LAWS. 


N THE SPECTATOR of last week we printed a com- 
munication from a correspondent at Washington, 
wherein he discussed underground insurance laws and their 
operation to a considerable extent. This letter was re- 
ceived just as we were going to press, and too late for us 
to comment upon in that issue. While we are inclined to 
permit correspondents to express their sentiments with a 
great amount of freedom, and open our columns for the 
discussion of insurance matters from every standpoint, we 
cannot permit our correspondent’s letter to pass without 
taking exception to some of his propositions. He would 
abolish all supervision of insurance, to which we cannot 
agree; we are opposed to all restrictions imposed by spe- 
cial legislation upon companies doing insurance business 
legitimately, but believe that a certain amount of supervis- 
ion is necessary for the purpose of warning the public 
against untrustworthy companies and wild-cat schemes 
conducted under the cloak of insurance. The public 
should be warned against insurance swindlers, as it is 
against “ bunco steerers,” “ sawdust swindlers ” and lottery 
dealers. To this end it is well enough to have an insur- 
ance department in each State for the purpose of super- 
vising reports made to them by the insurance companies, 
and publishing officially a statement regarding each, show- 
ing its financial standing and its ability to fulfill its con- 
tracts. With such knowledge accessible to them, prop- 
ertyowners may safely be trusted to discriminate between 
companies, and to place their insurance with those that 
are financially sound. There is no particular reason why 
the business of insurance should be hampered and ob- 
structed by legislation, restrictive or prohibitory, that 
does not apply with equal force to any other class of 
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corporations appealing to the public for its confidence. 
All such restrictions operate to the disadvantage of 
propertyowners—who are the real insurers, the companies 
being only a medium through which they conduct the 
business—and involve them in unnecessary cost and 
annoyance. The solvent companies that are doing a 
legitimate business do not need to be supervised, but the 
public does need to be warned against fraudulent concerns. 

Our correspondent says: ‘ The demand for that kind 
of insurance (unauthorized by law) is the protest of prop- 
erty against laws or the practices of companies which 
hinder and obstruct the indemnity of property against 
damage by fire.” As a matter of fact, there is little or no 
demand for underground insurance that has not been 
worked up by the companies anxious to do that kind of 
business. In a few instances only, and these in the larger 
cities, does any propertyowner require more insurance 
than he can obtain in the companies that are authorized 
to issue it, and have complied with the laws of the State 


wherein the risk is located. If there were no companies 


seeking risks unlawfully, there would be no demand for 
underground insurance. But that there is such a demand 
must be conceded; there are so many competing compa- 
nies seeking business that some of them are willing to go 
anywhere for it or pay almost any price to obtain it. The 
underground companies, paying no State taxes, and getting 
their business through brokers instead of legitimate agents, 
duly licensed, are under less expense and can afford to 
write policies at a lower rate than the law-abiding, tax-pay- 
ing companies can. Propertyowners, besieged by brokers 
with cut-rate offers, are tempted to ignore State laws and 
buy their insurance where they can get it cheapest. This 
they have the right to do, as we contend, although State 
legislatures have attempted to say that they shall not do 
so. But when it comes to the question of an insurance 
company accepting such business, a very different case is 
presented. The courts have held, whenever the matter 
has come before them, that a State has the right to pre- 
scribe the conditions under which a corporation organized 
in another State may do business within its borders. So, 
while an individual may, unquestionably, buy his insur- 
ance of any company he chooses, an unauthorized com- 
pany selling it to him incurs the penalties provided for 
doing business without a license, and these penalties can, 
no doubt, be enforced against the offending company 
whenever a responsible representative of it can be caught 
within the jurisdiction of the State whose laws it has 
violated. This is precisely the case presented in the suits 
brought by Commissioner Spooner of Wisconsin against 
three New Orleans companies. Those companies had in- 
sured property located in Wisconsin in violation of the 
law prohibiting unauthorized companies doing business in 
that State; the policies were issued from the New Orleans 
offices, the companies having no agents in Wisconsin. A loss 
having occurred under the policies, the Commissioner ob- 
tained service of legal process upon the adjusters represent- 
ing the companies, and ultimately obtained judgments by 
default against them. Then he went to New Orleans and 





asked the United States courts to enforce these judgments, 
In New York State, the law explicitly says that no company 
organized elsewhere “shall, directly or indirectly, issue 
policies, take risks, or transact business in this State until 
it has complied with the insurance laws,” etc., and the 
law of Wisconsin is scarcely less definite. The clear 
intent of such law is to prevent unauthorized companies, 
that bear no portion of the burdens of taxation, insuring 
property in this State and carrying away the money of its 
citizens in the way of premiums paid, without paying for 
the privilege. It is a sort of protection-to-home-industry 
law, the right to make which has been affirmed by the 
courts. The claim that because the contract of indemnity 
is signed in another State the insurance transaction comes 
under the laws of that State, and not under those of New 
York, seems to us such a clear evasion of the intent and 
spirit of the law that we do not believe it will obtain 
judicial approval. What constitutes the transaction of in- 
surance business? Is it all comprised in the simple act of 
signing a policy, or does it consist of the preliminary 
negotiations, inspection of risk, filling the application, pay- 
ment of premium and other acts usually performed before 
the contract is signed? Take, for example, the manufac. 
turing risks in this State that are insured in the mill 
mutuals of New England, that are not authorized to do 
business here. It is a well-known fact that these risks are 
inspected and made to conform to the standard of the 
mutual companies before they are insured by them; the 
signing of the policy is the only act connected with the 
whole business that is transacted outside of the State, and 
because that is executed in Boston, can it be fairly claimed 
that the companies do not “take risks or transact business 
in this State?” Technically this may be so, but prac- 
tically the idea is absurd. The “ business of insurance” is 
inherent in the risk insured, and any practice that at. 
tempts to locate it elsewhere is an evasion of the spirit if 
not the letter of the law. What ought to be done is to 
wipe out all these restrictive and prohibitory laws and 
leave the race for business free to all comers, the only con- 
dition to be exacted of the contestants being that they are 
solvent and able to carry out their contracts. But so long 
as the laws exist they should be respected. If they are 
burdensome or oppressive, or are believed to be unconsti- 
tutional, lawful measures should be taken to set them 
aside, but their open violation and defiance is opposed to 
the law-abiding sense of the people, and calculated to 
bring discredit upon the entire insurance interest. 





—Here is at least one instance where a good and usually healthful rule 
may tend to bad results ina moral way: ‘‘ The new calabooses at Santa 
Ynez and Lompoc have been finished and turned over to the county. 
The branch jail at Lompoc has been insured for $300. A courthouse 
humorist has pointed out an amusing clause in the insurance policy, 
which says, in substance, that if the building remains unoccupied for 
more than ten days at any one time the liability of the insurance company 
ceases. Either Lompoc will have to beat its record as a disorderly town 
and keep one or more of its inhabitants incarcerated in the new calaboose, 
or in case of fire the county is liable to suffer.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


HARTFORD. 


An Irregular Correspondent Heard From—Tut Spectator's Long Pole Gets the 
Persimmons—Not Dead and No Flowers—An Easy Conundrum—Give Us a 
Harder One—Fackh-sonian Architecture—Persimmons Abused—Resurgam—Gets 
Scientific and Uses Big Words—An Old-Time Broker— The Promptest Payment 
on Record—A Spoke from the Hub—Beans Uninsurable in St. Louis—A New 
Friction Story—Rats' Teeth vs. Brimstone—Coffee More Hazardous than Whis- 
hey—Chicago Cats Nowhere—Cold Day when Baltimore Gets Lefi—New Price 
List for Cigars—Catfish—Selah. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 

In aletter recently received from your office, you make the somewhat 
grave inquiry if * Persimmons” is dead, to which I would reply to the 
best of my knowledge and consent he is not, and that if he was, inasmuch 
as for fifteen years he has been both the regular and irregular corre- 
spondent of THE Specraror, he would consider it his duty to notify you 
to that effect, so that unless you hear to the contrary you can assume that 
he still lives. 

To your further inquiry for his opinions as to why the insurance busi- 
ness has been of late so unprofitable, I would say that your Hartford cor- 
respondent considers himself fully competent to give you the exact rea- 
sons therefor. -In his opinion, itis simply one of two reasons, either 
because the rates are too low or the losses too high. 

Why are the rates too low? 

This is the fault of the officers and managers, and no one else. The 
assured are ready, the agents are ready, the stockholders and directors 
are more than ready, and we submit, astutely but modestly, ‘‘ Persim- 
mons’” version of The House that Jack Built. 

Who is this man with a first-class policy in his hand, smiling at the low 
rates ? 

He is the assured, 
pushed. 

Who is this other benignant individual, offering to sell his goods which 
cost a dollar at ninety cents? 

He is the agent who, if pushed, will push the assured for an adequate 
rate. 

This man is the compact manager, willing to push the agent to push the 
assured to an adequate rate, if pushed himself. 

This is the local board, willing to push the compact manager to push 
the agent to push the assured to get an adequate rate, if pushed. 

This is the executive committee of the National Board, willing to push 
the local board to push the manager to push the agent to push the assured 
to get an adequate rate, if pushed. 

This is the National Board, willing to push the executive committee to 
push the local board to push the compact manager to push the agent to 
push the assured to get an adequate rate. 

This is the head office, willing to push the National Board to push the 
executive committee to push the local board to push the manager to push 
the agent to push the assured to get an adequate rate. 

This is the board of directors, willing to push the head office to push the 
National Board to push the executive committee to push the local board 
to push the manager to push the agent to push the assured to get an ade- 
quate rate. 

This is the hungry stockholder, willing to push the board of directors 
to push the officers to push the National Board to push the executive com- 
mittee to push the local board to push the manager to push the agent to 
push the assured to get an adequate rate. 

And this is the house which Jack built, and for its future construction 
and successful erection we appeal to the stockholders, 

Through extreme and wearisome efforts figuring up profits, we have 
been compelled to neglect THE SprcraTor for awhile, and for so long a 
time that we fear we are forgotten. We judge so from the fact that other 
journals have been occupying their attention in digging out “ Persim- 
mons’” old jokes and putting them into a new form, and we confess that 
our pride is sadly mangled at being reterred to in the geological manner 
assumed by these papers as a ‘* Persimmon” of the azoic age. Dana 
Says that the term azoic is a noun, age being understood, which, further 
translated by the same authority, means destitute of any organic life and 
ven anterior to the existence of animal life ; and while we have been 


ready and willing to have the rates advanced, if 





growing gray-headed and aged materially since we inflicted upon your 
readers our opinions, we have concluded to rest under this imputation 
no longer, but to satisfy our friends that geologically, lithologically and 
oryetologically we are at least, if a fossil, a protoplasnic and organic 
azoic, subject, under proper inspiration, to revivication. We have here- 
tofore met the horticultural criticisms of your Toronto correspondent, 
and with this meet also the geological criticisms of your associates. The 
only redress your subscribers will have, who may shudder at this threat, will 
be to stop their subscriptions, as hereafter we have decided, after mature 
deliberation, to attempt the task of pursuing them at least once a month 


‘with our inflictions of which during the past fifteen years they have had so 


many samples, 

Returning therefore to the present age and century, I should probably 
not be recognized if I did not tell you a little story this time on the much 
mooted question of brokers. The old ‘‘forty-niners ” will remember that 
prince of brokers, Joe Hoxie, of whom a good story is told. When at 
one time an officer of a New York insurance company, which was reputed 
to write with excessive freedom, a broker who had been all day trying to 
place a match factory at eight per cent was finally sent to Joe with the 
statement that he had the nerve to always namea price to every risk. 
Meeting the redoubtable Hoxie he offered his risk and asked for a rate, 
Joe looked it over carefully and said seventeen per cent, and was recipro- 
cally astonished by the reply of the broker, ‘‘ Make out your policy.” 
No sooner said than done and delivered. As the broker was going from 
the door President Hoxie recalled him. ‘ How much off for cash ?” said 
Joe, ‘‘ What do you mean?” said the broker. ‘‘I mean that the risk is 
sure to burn during the year, and if you will make a liberal discount 
for the payment, we will give you our check now.’ 

A well-known Boston agent always followed instructions loyally and 
promptly, but on one occasion when ordered to cancel a risk objected 
and begged off. In noting his explanation, he said he did it on the 
principle of the sailor who, in a tremendous gale at sea, when the ship 
was going down under him and all was lost, for the first time in his life 
offered a prayer as follows: ‘‘O Lord, I ask you to take care of me in 
this great emergency, and I think you can well afford to do so, because I 
have never troubled you before.” 

This Bostonian anecdote, like all good things, reminds us of another, 
singular as it may appear, from St. Louis, where all underwriters are be- 
coming so wealthy. We should have expected nothing better from Bos- 
ton, but when it comes from St. Louis we can only exclaim ef tu brute. 

This agent sent in a risk to one of our pig iron companies covering 
$5000 on baked beans. The company wrote the agent, who was not our 
conservative friend, Martin Collins, who would not write on such a risk, 
to add the clause, ‘‘no liability in case of explosion unless fire ensues.” 

As your readers are aware, new hazards and underwriters are con- 
stantly developing. The last was in Chicago, where one of our com- 
panies recently received a proof of loss in which the cause of the fire was 
stated to be from ‘‘ rats gnawing in a pile of green coffee in sacks.” We 
have always understood that lucifer matches were much sought after by 
rats in over-insured buildings, and on our part have always wondered 
why matches tasted so much sweeter to rats in buildings over-insured than 
in buildings only partially insured, but this last case of spontaneous com- 
bustion from the friction of a rat’s tooth against green coffee furnishes a 
new and unheard of physical hazard and an additional risk to which, we 
trust, local boards and compact managers will hereafter, in making sched- 
ule rates, devote their attention and add a reasonable percentage for rates 
where rats are predominant, as in Chicago and some other places, and 
especially in Chicago, where the rats are so much larger than the cats, 
and where strychnine has no effect. 

Baltimore, as all underwriters know, is a rather peculiar place as to 
rates, and occasionally it is peculiar as to form. We give a sample of 
one submitted, verbatim et literatim. Any reader of THE SPECTATOR 
wishing to write a policy on this form will be furnished with the name of 
the applicant without charge. 

‘*On the following named property, contained in the four rooms on the 
third floor of the five-story building, No. 75 Second street, at the south- 
west corner of Second and Holliday streets, occupied by him as an office, 
viz.: Furniture, fixtures, iron safe, books, papers, periodicals, pictures, 
maps, articles of useful or ornamental character, the merchandise value 
of account books and paper; also stationery, window awnings, painted 
signs, the merchandise value of samples and of packages, bottles, boxes, 
etc., used to contain same ; also bags filled or empty ; also gas and water 
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fixtures and leakage or wastage of gas—in short, the merchandise value 
of any and all articles or property belonging to or in any manner used in 
connection with said office, whether actually in it or removed to some 
other part of said building for greater convenience ; also wearing apparel 
of himself and employees destroyed or damaged by fire, or in the effort to 
save from loss by fire any of the property herein insured ; also a reason- 
able cost of removing articles in a more or less damaged condition toa 
place of permanent location ; also a reasonable cost of additional clerical 
labor necessitated by damage to books, accounts, etc.” 

Tke papers say General Butler smokes cigars which cost 22.5 cents. 
each, and Bob Ingersoll fifty cents each. This may be a pretty good 
cigar for a general or a Congressman, but we know a man in our State 
who smoked one which cost insurance companies $5000, and did not 
brag about it either, notwithstanding it was simply a Connecticut seed 
leaf with Havana fillings. 

A very reliable agent, who always looks after his companies first and 
foremost, referring to a certain class of companies and their eager pre- 
ference to pay losses, whether valid or otherwise, very wittily compares 
them to the poor cat in the adage: They love fish but fear to wet their feet. 

HARTFORD, November I5. PERSIMMONS. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE INSURANCE BROKER. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

After all that has been said about this individual by the insurance press 
and the orators at meetings of unions and tariff associations, pointing him 
out as ‘‘a fellow that is no better than he ought to be,” I wish to present 
a few facts about him as he exists in the Quaker City. His name is 
legion, and said legion is divided into three classes : 

First. The broker who is not also an agent, and who pays for a license 
and does business under the law of the State. 

Second. The broker who is also an agent, and is likewise licensed. 

Third. The broker who has no license, and does business in defiance 
of law. 

Sume months since, those composing the first two classes formed a 
brokers board, the qualification for membership being a regular license 
from the insurance department, and that the individual holding it should 
follow the insurance business as his principal occupation. 

The object of the buard was to secure better practices in the business ; 
to establish better relations with the companies; to prevent cutting of 
rates, the dividing of commissions or the making of rebates to the in- 
sured, etc. Offenses reported to the executive committee and proven 
were to be followed bya fine for the first offense and expulsion for the 


‘ second. If a fine was not paid in a specified time, expulsion followed. 


Within a very short time after the movement was started, about 150 names 
were on the roll. 

Here was a golden opportunity for the companies, one probably never 
before offered anywhere ; at any rate, not in this city—brokers ready to 
co-operate with the companies to secure better practices, and thereby 
better results in the business. 

To make the organization effective, the brokers asked the companies 
but one thing in return, and that was that their board should be counte- 
nanced and recognized by a refusal to pay brokerage to anyone who was 
nota member. To the credit of nearly all the officers and agents of com- 
panies, be it said that they fully appreciated this step in advance and 
acceded to the request made of them ; and all would have done so had it 
not been for the positive refusal of co-operation on the part of one man- 
ager representing two large foreign companies. This agency was so large 
and influential as to effectually stop the whole movement, and all the 
good that was expected to result from it. Attention is called to this sub- 
ject at this time for the purpose of asking: Are not the evils flowing 
from the brokerage system, like the other evils of the business, due 
largely to the managers of companies? And asking further: Would it 
not be well for your paper and others of like influence, and the readers of 
papers at association meetings, to note the fact that, in one instance at 
least, the broker was willing to sink his nature (or rather the nature 
ascribed to him) for the good of the common cause? And again; Cannot 





you and the others referred to wake up a sufficient sentiment to produce 
a more favorable result if such a movement should be organized in the 
future here or elsewhere ? 

The broker in this and other large cities is an established factor, and 
he is helpful and useful for the proper conduct of the business, This 
being recognized, it appears to the writer that he should be drawn to the 
companies (that pay him for the business that he brings), that their inter- 
ests may be conserved and the many well-known evils of the brokerage 
system as heretofore conducted be nullified and perhaps, in time, erad- 
icated. 

If this statement of occurrences here will tend to bring about such a 
result or create a smail glimmering of belief that there is some good in 
some brokers, this letter will not have been written in vain. 

PHILADELPHIA, November 14. Quaker Cry, 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Insurance Under the Surplus Law. 
THE following circular letter has been issued by the New York Insur- 
ance Superintendent : 
To the Patrons of Unrepresented Fire Insurance Companies: 

The Superintendent is advised that, in many cases, it is the practice of 
merchants and others who desire insurance in unrepresented fire insur- 
ance companies to make application therefor by direct correspondence 
with said companies, and upon the receipt of policies to send checks for 
the premiums. This practice is in direct contravention of chapter 346, 
laws of 1884, as amended by chapter 113, laws of 1885, and should cease 
altogether. 

The law provides fur an easy and reasonable method through licensed 
agents for obtaining such insurance. It will be no hardship, therefore, 
for any firm or individual who requires more insurance than the regularly 
authorized companies doing business in this State can furnish, to obtain 
such additional insurance in the manner and method provided for in the 
law referred to, a copy of which is herewith enclosed. 

The Superintendent is charged with the execution of the law, and de- 
sires to call your attention to its provisions, to the end that you may take 
the necessary steps to comply therewith ia letter and spirit. A list is 
also enclosed with this communication, containing the names of the 
licensed agents, who are alone authorized to effect insurances upon prop- 
erty in New York and Brooklyn in unrepresented companies. No other 
persons, whether acting for themselves or otherwise, are authorized to 
procure insurances in such companies. 

I am, your obedient servant, 
Joun A. McCALL, Jr., Superintendent, 

INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, November 17, 





Mortality in France—Is Its Population Slowly Decreasing? 
Our two life companies doing business in France are of course interested 
in its mortality statistics. The minister of commerce of France has pub- 
lished his report on births and deaths during the year 1884. The total 
number of deaths for 1883 attained to 841,101, while in 1884 it increased 
to 858,784 ; a small but steady decline also has taken place in the number 
of births. As for the increase in the number of deaths it is not, as many 
may suppose, entirely due to the cholera epidemic ravaging in Southern 
France. In fact, if we compare the deaths in the different departments 
for the last two years, we will, of course, find an increase in the cholera- 
smitten districts, but at the same time there is also a noticeable increas¢ 
in the various other departments—for instance, in the Bretagne, 75,79! 
persons 1n 1884, and 72,120 in 1883. The three neighboring departments, 
Venice, Main-et-Loire and Mayenne increased from 24,122 to 26,864. It 
is the same for the mortality in Bouches-du-Rhéne and Isére, with 
580,000 inhabitants each. The number of deaths has in the former in- 
creased from 17,155 to 19,045, and in the latter from 10,591 to 12,594 
These sums thus show a progression of mortality of eleven per centin 
the former and nineteen per cent in the latter. If this increase in the 
former can partly with justice be contributed to cholera, to what is it due 
in the latter? A difference of one-fifth in the mortality is a question in- 
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teresting to every student of economy, and although one may study the 
physicians’ certificates, burial permits, etc., still very little additional in- 
formation can be elicited. 

When next we compare the column of increase, we see that in 1874 
there were 172,947 more births than deaths, while eleven years later, in 
1884, there were only 78,974. This is a decrease of 93,173—a very 
ominous decrease, which may partly be due to natural causes, were we 
not confronted by the gradual decline of births; and THe SpecTaror is 
fully entitled to ask the question, ‘‘Is the French nation dying out?” 
The following table of births and deaths in France is obtained through 
the medium of L’Agent d’ Assurances : 








Births, 
1873 soceecesecccccessececvcesosscess 946, 364 844,588 tor, 766 
1874 secocccecscerensaecesereeseceres 954.652 781,506 172,947 
1875 «scccccecceccrenscceeceesceseces 959,975 845,062 105,913 
1876 ...s000 VisDetenesevensépceuwecen 966,682 834,074 132,608 
NE hiccdssesb.cencntiveinssueeseey 944,576 801,956 142,620 
1878 ..cccccccccerccscsscccccccescces 937.317 839,170 98,147 
1) See 936,529 839,882 96,647 
18BO .cccsrcccccccccccccccccccecoccees 920,177 858,237 61,940 
MEE cccvccccecccencceccosoessosecees 937,057 828,828 108,229 
1882 wocecceeseeeenereererteccccesers 935,506 838,539 97,027 
1883 .ccrccessece Po ccccccccccccvccees 937:944 841,101 96,843 
1884 ----seeescssece Pecccceccovcecccs 937,758 858,784 78,974 














Those of our life insurance companies doing business in France will 
please take full note of it and correct their tables, 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Insurance Company. 
THE managers of the above-named company recently requested an offi- 
cial examination of its affairs, and such examination has just been com- 
pleted by Commissioner A. R. McGill of Minnesota, and J. J. Brinker- 
hoof, representing the Illinois insurance department. The following is 
their report : 


The financial condition of the company is in every sense satisfactory. 
Ithad on the roth of August, inst., $527,194 55 of good interest-paying 
assets, and but $172,561.53 of liabilities, aside from its $250,000 of capital 
stock, and shuwed a clear surplus to poiicyholder of $354.633.62, and a 
net surplus of $104,633.02. The investments of the company may be re- 
garded as first-class. It is rather a remarkable fact that out of a total of 
257 real estate mortgages securing $216,300 of loans, there is no over- 
due interest. We found the books, papers and accounts of the office in 
admirable shape. Order and method prevailed in all parts of the com- 
pany’s business. Its management is able and skillful. We were espe- 
cially impressed with the small proportion of “losses ” to the total ex pend- 
itures. The governing idea in the company’s business seems to be, 
“‘an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” and, consequently, 
its heaviest expenditures are incurred in its inspection, or what might be 
called its ‘‘ preventive” department. In 1884 it expended in this depart- 
ment $101,954.66, and its total losses were but $16,278.34. It is plain 
that the small loss account is but the inevitable consequence of the ad- 
mirable and thorough inspection system enforced by the company. It 
would be a blessing to the country if the same system could be generally 
applied to the fire insurance business. 

It affords us much pleasure to be able to testify to the soundness and 
Strength of the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Com- 
pany. It has no weak places under its present able management, and is 
not likely to develop any. Respectfully, 

A. R. McGiL1, 


J. J. BRINKERHOOF, 
Examiner for Illinois. Insuranee Commissioner of Minn. 





Physical Effects of Smoking. 
It is some time since the doctors of the insurance journalistic profession 
have given their views, for or against smoking, the benefit of printers’ 
ink. It might be worth while to attempt to wake them up by quoting the 
following extract from a daily newspaper, purporting to give the personal 
experience of Chauncey M. Depew on the smoking question : 


I was a confirmed smoker, smoking twenty cigars a day, up to about a 
dozen years ago, when I gave up the habit. I now do not use tobacco. 


Twelve or thirteen years agol found myself suffering from indigestion, 
with wakeful fits at nights, nervousness, and inability to submit to much 
mental strain, 
five cent Partaga. 
State street I took the cigar out of my mouth and looked at it. 


I was in the city of Albany one day, and bought a twenty- 
I was walking up Broadway, and at the corner of 
I had 





A thought struck me. I had been reading 


Smoked about an inch of it, 






a German savant’s book on the unhealthfulness of the use of tobacco. I 
looked at my cigar and said: ‘‘ You are responsible for this mischief.” 
I threw that Partaga into the gutter, and resolved not to smoke again. 
For six months I suffered the torments of the damned. I wanted to 
smoke, but I resolutely refused. My appetite meanwhile was growing 
better, my sleep was growing sounder, and I could do more work. I 
did not smoke up to two or three years ago. After [ had worked for 
seventeen hours continuously one day, late at night I thought I would 
try a cigar as a soothing influence. I -lit a cigar. It was delicious. I 
enjoyed the aroma of the smoke and the pleasure of the cigar more than I 
can say. The next day I smoked four cigars, and thenext two. I found 
the use of tobacco was affecting my physical system, and I stopped it en- 
tirely, and have not commenced again, and probably never shall, 










The Efficiency of the London Fire Brigade. 
Tue Metropolitan Fire Brigade has met with a good deal of adverse crit- 
icism since the Clerkenwell conflagration took place. Fires in London, 
with but few exceptions, and conflagrations invariably are allowed to 
burn out, not being put out by the brigade. This was the case at Clerk- 
enwell, The fire was not even prevented from spreading to other blocks 
of buildings, as is generally done in the last extremity, and, moreover, 
was permitted to leap across street and carry destruction as swift and 
furiously as at the point of outbreak. This glaring instance of bungling 
or incapacity—for there were about thirty fire engines present assisting in 
fighting the fire—has raised the question of the skill and efficiency of the 
London Fire Brigade. It is not a very inviting or agreeable subject of 
inquiry, but the frequent conflagrations in the city of London during the 
past few years, all of which we have said were not put out but have 
burned out, entailing the loss of millions of money to the fire offices, is 
bringing the matter home to the attention of those immediately con- 
cerned. 

It has been the practice of the journals, of insurance journals as well as 
others, to represent the Metropolitan Fire Brigade as a most skillful and 
efficient body, the one and only thing wanting to perfect its equipment 
being more fire engines and other plant, and more men to work them. 
This sort of discussion and line of argument has been going on for a 
number of years. It would be useless to speculate regarding the utility 
of such arguments ; but one thing we perceive, that they tend to exoner- 
ate the brigade, for the argument of imperfect equipment, always bulking 
out largely, has served to cover the numerous instances of shortcomings 
or incapacity apparent at nearly all fires of magnitude. This was the 
view which we took of the Metropolitan Brigade when writing about 
its doings after the great Wood street fire, and we believe we were alone 
in the opinion we had formed of it. Our view has turned out the cor 
rect one, however, as has not infrequently happened with other of our 
utterances, unpalatable as they may have been at the time. 

We quite agree with Captain Shaw and those who argue with him that 
great additions of plant, men and money might with advantage be made 
to the organization over which he presides with so much ability and ec/at. 
But there is one remarkable fact applicable to all the large conflagrations 
which have occurred in London in the past few years (except in the’ case 
of Whiteley’s stores at Bayswater and a very few others), that they have 
all occurred within a stone’s throw or gunshot of the headquarters of the 
brigade. The Cheapside and Wood street fires were within a stone’s 
throw of Watlins street; that in Paternoster square but a little further 
on ; those at the wharves were within a few minutes’ run of the brigade 
headquarters ; and that at Clerkenwell but a short distance further ; and 
all within easy reach of the bulk of the best appliances which the brigade 
can afford. But nevertheless all these fires were allowed to take firm 
hold, to spread with rapidity and to burn themselves out, the brigade’s 
doings being little more than so much practice, with the result that they 
and their engines (not the buildings) were saved from destruction. The 
damage done to goods by the millions of tons of water which always 
figure so grandly in the captain’s annual reports is a separate matter, and 
might form an item for calculation by the many curious men in the in- 
surance fraternity. In all these cases, as we have said, the fires took 
place close to the headquarters of the brigade, within easy call of all the 
best available plant and appliances, so that the argument of inadequate 
equipment does not apply. Indeed no additional appliances were called 
for, so far as we remember, in any of these cases, nor could have been 
more usefully or effectively employed. Whence then arise the short- 
comings of the Metropolitan Brigade? To what do we attribute the 
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invariable result at large city fires—failure of extinguishment, immense 
loss with infinitesimal salvage? The answer to this will be of some 
length ; it opens up the inquiry in other directions, and must form the 
subject of another article. 

It will be objected by some that large fires, when arrived at a certain 
stage, are almost impossible to be put out by water, that the Metropolitan 
Brigade in letting them burn out do the best they can, and that under the 
circumstances other fire brigades*could do no more, This however we 
dispute, and in doing so we do not write as some others have done, with- 
out first comparing results, under similar circumstances, in other cities 
and towns throughout the kingdom. In these columns such subjects of 
course are looked at mainly from the insurance point of view; and it has 
long been found by those companies who note the results of fire losses so 
as to show the profit or loss_in large centres, that London is not so profit- 
able as other cities, such as Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, etc. One 
of our largest offices found that the average loss per fire paid by it in 
London was 2.48 times greater than that paid in Liverpool, 2.52 times 
greater than that paid in Glasgow, and no less than 4.88 times greater 
than that paid in Manchester. This fact also disposes of a fallacy current 
among a section of underwriters and insurance writers, and expressed in 
some such form as that we read the other day in the London letter of 
Tue Spectator of New York: ‘There is a widespread belief among 
cool-headed, well-informed men here that London losses do not justify 
the increased rates, but that metropolitan risks are mulcted to make up 
for unprofitable business elsewhere.” That correspondent also ridicules 
the idea of the fire offices here allowing the continental offices to get so 
large a slice of the business ; but after the more reliable version of affairs 
which we have just submitted, we think the home offices need have no 
misgivings as to their conduct in this matter.— Zhe London Financial 
Chronicle. 





The New Quarters of the Homeopathic Mutual Life. 


WE recorded last week that the Homceopathic Mutual Life had moved to 
its new offices, No. 117 West Forty-second street. The burdensome task 
of moving from No. 257 Broadway, the old offices, to the new headquar- 
ters of the company in a promising part of the city, has been accomplished, 
and the new building is now fully occupied. The growth of the business 
of the Homeceopathic demanded a change to more accessible quarters, 
aod, by the removal, ample accommodations are afforded for increased 
transactions. The company, we understand, secured the purchase of its 
new quarters on very favorable terms, and they have been fitted up to 
conform to the requirements of its business in a carefully designed and 
satisfactory manner. The new quarters consist of an imposing five-story 
building fronting on Forty-second street, and a unique and admirable 
fireproof structure inthe rear. The five-story main building has a front- 
age of twenty-six feet, is forty-five feet deep and is of brown-stone and 
brick. The premises are occupied solely by the company. On the 
ground floor are the local department and supply rooms. On the first 
floor proper is the main office, where the cashier’s department is located, 
and business is transacted directly with the public. On the second floor 
is the executive department, occupied by the officers and the directors of 
the company. On the third floor is the policy and renewal department. 
The fourth floor is occupied bya corps: of bookkeepers in charge of 
agency accounts. 

An interesting part of the Homceopathic’s new quarters is a commo- 
dious vault in the rear of the main building, adapted to the safe keeping 
of records and securities. It is a complete fireproof and burglar-proof 
brick building, three stories high, having a frontage of eighteen feet and 
a depth of fifty-five feet. Here a corps of clerks are at work daily, and 
the valuable papers, documents and securities are always kept within the 
walls of the vault. The floorage of this structure is of iron beams, filled 
in with concrete and asphalt rock. The facilities afforded by such an 
arrangement are readily recognized and the safety to records from fire or 
theft can be fully appreciated. The vault is entered from the third floor, 
and access thereto is guarded by one man in charge of this entrance. 

In facilities of ventilation, light and heat, both buildings can hardly be 
surpassed, the steam for the last named accommodation being generated 
on the premises. 

The time when the company’s removal was necessary found it handling 
a largely increased business—fully twice as much as it had been transact- 








ing. But the full working force is now permanently sheltered at the new 
quarters, ready for new accessions of business, 

The officers of the Homceopathic Mutual are: E. M. Kellogg, M. D., 
president ; Frank B. Mayhew, vice-president and secretary, and M, H. 
Leonard, assistant secretary, and D. P. Fackler is consulting actuary, 
This company has made a successful move in the introduction of “ $100 
permanent participating policies, non-forfeitable,” serving to appeal to 
the insurance necessities of the middle or poorer classes. Its business 
grows so rapidly that each day’s results compare favorably with preced. 
ing days. 





The Boston Life Underwriters Association. 


At the monthly meeting of the Boston Life Underwriters Association, 
held on Tuesday of last week, Emil Schwab of The Standard read a 
paper, ‘‘ Why is the Life Agents’ Work Difficult ?” from which the follow. 
ing brief extracts are made: ve 

The stubborn fact remains that scarcely any commodity, tangible or 
intangible, is harder to sell than life insurance. 1 say this advisedly, for 
in spite of the immense figures that express the results hitherto achieved, 
it is well known that the material left to work on transcends by far that 
portion of the community which his done. its full duty in that respect, 
The knowledge of this plentitude of material is even one of the thoughts 
that buoy up the solicitor in his arduous work. Théié are, it is’ true, 
occasionally persons to be found who possess a peculiar, indefinable 
quality which enables them to secure applications for life insurance to an 
extent inexplicable to the average mind ; but they are few, very few in- 
deed. You can count them on the fingers of one hand, and even they 
probably find the work they perform anything but child’s play, * * * 

We are unfortunately familiar with the type, ‘‘ who knows it all,” “who 
can insure himself,” ‘“‘ who can take care of his money better than the 
companies,” and so forth ad infinitum—and permit me to say—ad nauseam, 
Equally well known to us is the naively serene creature, who begins to 
figure that in x years his premiums put at compound interest will amount 
to y, blissfully conscious of the fact that he runs an equal hazard with the 
rest of us to be whacked off to the Stygian shades at short notice. I sup- 
pose that is human nature though—this feeling that it is always “‘ the 
other fellow” who will have to take it. And, mark you, even if this airy 
calculator should live through the period set by him for the investment 
he maps out, the chances are that he won’t do anything of the kind, and 
find himself at its end without the money or the insurance it would have 
bought. He is like the austere elderly individual, to whom fortune had 
not been propitious, and who met a friend of his on a Back Bay street, 
voluptuously puffing a good cigar. The epicurean friend was also in 
moderate circumstances, but had enjoyed life as he went along. Quoth 
Austerity: ‘‘ Still smoking, I notice?’ ‘‘ As you see,” answered Epi- 
curus, ‘Go to theatres, balls, lectures and operas?” ‘‘ Yes, sir, just 
the same as ever.” ‘‘ Been keeping it up these forty years?” ‘* Right 
you are.” (Impressively) ‘‘Do you know, sir, that had you saved the 
money thus squandered you could own one of these brown-stone fronts?” 
‘*No doubt of it. But, let’s see—you don’t smoke?” ‘‘No, sir!” 
‘“* Don’t go to balls, or operas or concerts?” ‘ Never.” ‘ Well, pray tell 
me, where is your brown-stone front?” * * * 

When it is considered to how great a degree the institution of life 
insurance has been exempt from the conceded fallibility of all things ter- 
restrial ; when it can be truthfully stated that the proportion of losses to 
the entire volume of business transacted, is and was much smaller than 
any branch of commercial, political or financial activity can show, even 
during the most trying times of the last fifteen years, not yielding asa 
whole to the general government itself in stability; when we know that 
the delinquent corporations were mostly the outcome of a period notori- 
ous for the hectic flush of a fictitious prosperity, that even they did much 
good before their dissolution, and that, when the crash came, all those 
working under true principles and honest management triumphantly rode 
out the storm, scoring a record that may well challenge the admiration of 
the world—when all these points are considered, I repeat, it seems as if 
the glibly-launched, flippant objection, “ what if the company busts ? 
should have had its day, and be removed from the list of the life agents 
trials, People, no matter how closely they scrutinize their investments, 
don’t venture on any such bald insinuations to individuals that offer to 
sell them bank stock, or mining shares, or municipal bonds, and yet none 
of these securities can compare with the life policy, as regards the extent 
to which they have been honored. And it is pertinent to this matter that 
among the select assembly of high-priced defaulters now breathing the 
bracing breezes of Canada, including bank presidents, school trustees, 
city treasurers, and other betrayers of monetary trusts, not a single insur- 
ance official is to be found. There is not another institution exisung 
wherein enormous sums of money belonging to others are administer 
with such absolute fidelity as in life insurance ; none is more self-per- 
petuating, and it is founded on such irrefutable data that, when its pria- 
ciples are properly understood and observed, failure is simply 
impossible. * * * 

It seems to me that an excellent way to protect the people from the de- 
lusions of co-operativism would be to introduce problems involving the 
fundamental principles of life insurance into the text-books used in our 
common schools. It was my privilege some time ago to present this 
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thought to you in a contribution to The Solicitor, and I hear with pleasure 
that the president of a prominent company is at present engaged in putting 
an idea of the kind into practical execution. There is certainly no reason 
why life insurance should be the Cinderella of educational topics, and 
why it should not have its place in our common school arithmetics, as 
weil as alligation, interest, mensuration and the four elements. When 
this reform is once generally established, the man will be rare indeed who 
believes that by some hocus-pocus a dollar’s worth of reliable life insur- 
ance can be furnished for ten cents. 

Remarks were made by Messrs. Kilbourn, Capron, Carpenter, Smith, 
Jackson, Barnard, Johnston, Carter, Pitman and others, F. W. Masters 
of the Provident Savings and Richard H. Jackson of the Washington 
Life were elected members. 

Dr. George H. Wellman, general agent of the Homeceopathic, will read 
a paper at the December meeting. Dr. Wellman is a young and promis- 
ing member, 





Insurance in Cincinnati in 1816 and in 1829-1839. 
In the article under the head of ‘‘ Insurance in Cincinnati in 1819-1829,” 
printed in the September number of The Present, was stated that with the 
exception of ‘an office of insurance kept at Cincinnati, Limestone and 
Pittsburgh,” and established by the first line of packets between Cincin- 
nati and Pittsburgh in 1794, the Cincinnati Insurance Company, organ- 
ized in 1819, was the first local insurance company in this city. Such has 
been the received opinion; but since the publication of that article there 
has fallen into my possession a paper that shows that an effort, at least, 
was made to establish an insurance company in this city in 1816. Whether 
or not it was successful Iam unable to state. As the paper presents a 
curious feature in the manner of soliciting and transacting an insurance 
business as compared with the present, as well as its historical interest, 
it is here presented : 
** CINCINNATI INSURANCE COMPANY. 


“Being fully persuaded in our own minds that an insurance company 
in this place would be attended with many advantages to the citizens own- 


ing property in this State, as well as in other places in the surrounding 
country, and also to those, either farmers or merchants, who have the 
produce of the country to ship to New Orleans or elsewhere, a few indi- 
viduals, citizens of Cincinnati, have thought proper to associate them- 
selves together with a respectable capital for the purpose of insuring 
property in the usual way against fire, etc., and also provide boats, 
barges and other craft for the purpose of shipping produce of this State 
and surrounding States and Territories to the city of New Orleans and 
elsewhere. 

“Those persons who favor us with their custom in employing us to 
ship produce or anything else to New Orleans particularly may receive, if 
they choose, a certain portion of the net proceeds of the sale of their pro- 
duce in advance, and the balance will be paid to them here (in Cincinnati) 
80 soon as our agent, who is specially appointed and to reside in New 
Orleans, shall have given us advice of the proceeds thereof having been 
placed to our credit in New Orleans, in such bank bills or notes as are 
current in this place. 

“Thus it is seen at once that the farmer may at all times have an 
opportunity of selling, as it were, his surplus produce for the money at 
his door, or send it to a distant market without risk or loss of time in 
going with it. The merchant also will participate with the farmer in the 
advantages arising from such an institution. _ 

“The agent residing at New Orleans will have it in his power to make 
sales of the produce consigned to him with much greater dispatch than a 
Manager possibly could have, and, of course, the farmer and the merchant 
will have it in their power to obtain the cash in these scarce times of cir- 
culating medium with much greater facility and with more certainty than 
in any other way whatever. 

“Freight will be valued at the customary prices, and policies of insur- 
ance will be executed on the most reasonable and liberal terms, and will 
be varied according to circumstances. 

“The usual commission will be required by the agent at New Orleans, 
and we have no hesitancy in saying, from the knowledge we have of his 
Integrity, enterprising talent, indefatigable industry and exertion, that he 
will render every possible satisfaction to those who may think proper to 
make consignments to him in New Orleans, the agent of the said insur- 
ance company. 

“The office of the company will be kept near the Hill Market in Cin- 





cinnati, where all demands will be paid and the business of the same con- 
ducted. 

‘* From the approbation which has been manifested by many citizens of 
this place to whom this subject has been made known, we are encouraged 
to believe that we shall obtain the patronage not only of the citizens of 
this place, but also of the public in general, as it will have a tendency to 
enable the farmer and the merchant to keep their cash at home, 

** By order of the company, 
‘““Wn. Burke, Clerk. JoserH Evans, President. 

‘* CINCINNATI, November 14, 1816.” 

The directory of 1819 gives Joseph Evans as of the firm of Evans & 
Benton, merchants, No. 46 Main street, with residence on Fourth street, 
between Vine and Race streets ; and Wm. Burke, as postmaster, No. 157 
Main street, and residence on Sixth street, between Main and Sycamore 
streets, Mr. Burke was postmaster until 1841. 

Having taken up the foregoing thread of insurance history in Cincin- 
nati, which had dropped out and was well nigh lost, we come to the 
second decade, 1829-1839. In this period fire insurance companies were 
organized in this city, to wit.: the Firemens in 1832; the Fire Depart- 
ment, the Canal and the Washingtun in 1836, and the Manufacturers in 


. 1838. The Firemens and Washington, and Manufacturers with a change 


of name to Merchants and Manutacturers, have continued in business in 
all the intervening time. The Canal did not continue under that name 
but for a short time. It was revived in 1854 under the name of the West- 
ern, and is now in business, The Fire Department continued but for a 
short time. During this decade the Lexington Insurance Company of 
Lexington, Ky., the Western Insurance and Trust Company of Colum- 
bus, Ga., and the Georgia Insurance Company of Savannah, Ga., estab- 
lished agencies here. It is believed that not only hzve afl three of these 
companies passed out of existence, but that neither of the cities named 
has a local insurance company at this time. 

A part of this decade was a period of apparent great prosperity. Gen, 
Jackson’s veto of the United States bank bill had retired that institution, 
and State banks sprung into existence in every part of the country. 
Most of these were allowed by their charters to put in circulation $3 of 
their own notes for every dollar in coin in their vaults, and many of them 
issued twice as many as they were authorized by law. 

Charters for insurance companies were obtained as easily as bank 
charters, and upon as favorable conditions. Nearly every town of more 
than 1000 inhabitants, and some of a less population, had its bank or its 
insurance company, or both. As a specimen of the requirements of the 
insurance charters of the period in Ohio, the following is copied from the 
charter of a Cincinnati local company that has paid large cash dividends 
for more than thirty years on its authorized capital of $100,000, and has 
besides a surplus nearly equal to its capital. The shares are $25 each: 

‘*At the time of subscribing there shall be paid on each share $2 ; 
immediately after the first election of directors, and before the company 
shall go into operation, there shall be paid on each share the further sum 
of $8.” The balance of the subscription had to be “‘ satisfactorily secured 
to be paid on demand by indorsed notes, hypothecary stocks or other 
property.” The liberal part of the charter was that the whole amount of 
the capital stock named in it was not required to be subscribed, and com- 
panies could, as some did, start business with not more than forty per 
cent of its capital subscribed, and only two-fitths of that paid for in 
money. One of our best local companies started with a paid-up capital 
of $7500, another with $8000, another with $5000 and another with $15,000. 
All these have paid good cash dividends for a number of years, have full 
paid-up capitals and a good surplus in addition. 

Within this same decade came one of the most destructive financial 
storms that ever visited this country. The apparent prosperity had lulled 
all into a feeling of security, and but few were prepared for the disaster. 
The decline in the value of every description of property was beyond pre- 
cedent. But four solvent banks were left in the country. The specie in 
all the banks in the United States—some 800 in number—in 1837 was 
less than $38,000,000, while their circulation was $150,000,000. At the 
same time the specie held by all the Ohio banks was only $2,250,000 to 
redeem a circulation of nearly $8,000,000. One Ohio bank had $9,619.77 
in coin with which to redeem a circulation of $132,082. One Cincinnati 
bank had $55,104.39 with which to redeem $240,145. The disparity was 
too great, and the bank went out of existence. 

The people were no better able to pay their obligations than were the 
banks. The city banks of New Orleans at one time held $10,250,000 of 
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protested notes, about $1,000,000 of which were soon afterward paid, 
36,250,000 were settled by giving from six months to eight years time, 
leaving some $3,000,000 unsettled and unprovided for, 

This divergence is made for the purpose of showing the ordeal through 
which the. Cincinnati insurance companies passed in the decade of 
1829-1839, and how well they came out of it. It is admitted that in times 
of general financial embarrassment and depreciation of values insurance 
companies are likely to be among the severest sufferers. Six of the seven 
Cincinnati insurance companies at that period safely rode out the 
monetary hurricane of 1837, which made that year famous as one of 
almost universal financial ruin. The seventh company was not wrecked 
in the storm. It was barely ready to start out when the storm came, and, 

- seeing it coming, remained in port and discharged its crew to wait for 
more propitious weather. What an honor is such a history and such a 
record to the Cincinnati underwriters of the olden time.—S. 7. Covington 
in The Present. 





MERE MENTION. 


~The Charter Oak Life investigation has been going on during the 
past week, 


—The Equitable Accident Insurance Company of Cincinnati has been 
admitted to do business in Illinois. 

—Captain Vincent Spinkle of Covington, Ky., formerly president of the 
Kenton Insurance Company, died on the rrth inst. : 

—J. M. Courtney, Deputy Minister of Finance, has been appointed 
Superintendent of Insurance, fro ¢em., for the Dominion of Canada. 


—The French Guarantie Generale Fire has since July 21 been in liquida- 
tion, and has had its risks taken over by the Liverpool and London and 
Globe. 


—The arrest of W, J. Purdy, a defaulting agent of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, was secured recently by the vigilance of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company. 


—The statement is made that Presiding Judge Noah Davis of the New 
York Supreme Court will soon resign to become counsel to the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 


—The Granite State Fire Insurance Company of Portsmouth has been 
given a certificate of authority for transacting business, the capital stock 
of $200,000 having all been paid in. 

—James M. Hodges, secretary of the Star Fire, and his worthy wife 
celebrated their tenth anniversary in marriage at Syracuse last week, and 
were the recipients of many testimonials, 

—The official directory of the New York Life now stands as follows: 
W. H. Beers, president ; Dr. Henry Tuck, vice-president ; Archibald H. 
Welch, second vice-president, and R. W. Weeks, actuary. 

—E. S. Greenwood, a St. Louis agent, has sued the St. Louis Board of 
Underwriters for his damages on loss of business which he cannot renew, 
because he is not allowed to place a surplus with a non-board agent. 


~—We learn from a trustworthy source that the amount of insurance 
loss by the Fire Insurance Association in the Galveston conflagration, 
said to be $126,000, is over-stated, besides being liable to further reduction 
by reinsurance. 


—During 1884 there were nineteen companies engaged in business in 
Austro-Hungary. Of these, fifteen reside in Austria and four in Hun- 
gary; eleven are stock and eight are mutual companies ; only four of the 
stock companies do life insurance. 

—A beet-sugar factory has burned down at Glauzig, Germany, occasion- 
ing a total loss of 1,470,859 marks. The origin of the fire is involved in 
obscurity, although circumstances point to the spontaneous combustion of 
cleaning waste which was in a room, spread out to dry. 


—In the report of the fire department of this city for the last quarter, 
Saturday is shown to be the day that averages the largest number of fires. 
Between 12 M. and 1 P. M, is the firemen’s busiest hour. During the three 
months more fires originated from the ‘‘ smoking of pipes and cigars” 
than from any other cause. Sixty-nine fires are thus explained, destroy- 
ing $91,014 of property. Forty-eight fires, which is the next largest num- 





ber resulting from any known cause, were due to matches igniting 
awnings, straw and rubbish. The explosion of kerosene oil lamps 
caused forty-four fires. Twenty-nine were attributed to fire-crackers, 


—The hail insurance companies of France and Germany have done a 
poor business during 1884. Several companies may be forced into 
liquidation, among which one of the largest of France, La Soleil Grele, 
which has come out with a loss of 420,000 francs, which absorbs all its 
reserve of 382,540 francs. 


—Increased public confidence in the permanence and beneficence of 
life insurance as exemplified by the great life companies that have existed 
for more than a quarter century and some of them upwards of a half 
century will, it is predicted, show at the close of the year, as an actual 
result, that 1885 was the grandest year for new business in the history of 
life insurance. 


—Duncan Leverich, vice-president of the Knickerbocker Fire Insur- 


' ance Company, was at the late election chosen Member of Assembly from 


Seneca county. Mr. Leverich has a country mansion at Kidders Ferry, 
on the shore of Cayuga lake, where he spends a large part of his time, 
and he, therefore, is a citizen of fertile Seneca, but he lives in New York 
in the winter. 

—At Beloit, Wis., the testing of the water-works resulted to the satis« 
faction of the citizens and owners. The gravitation and direct pressure 
are both used, the steam-pumps being of a capacity to furnish 2,000,000 
gallons of water per day and throw five streams to the height of 100 feet, 
There are seven and one-fourth miles of pipe and ten fire hydrants to the 
mile, for the use of which the city pays $4820 per year rental. 


—We were in error in stating in last week’s issue that the Reading 
Insurance Company was not authorized to do business in Illinois, It 
fully complies with the law, and does a good business through its well- 
known agents, W. H. Cunningham & Co. We were guided by the last 
Illinois report, which does not give the statement of the company, There 
was not a single company on the Farwell building property not author- 
ized to do business. 

—The Moist Letter Copying Book is of value to insurance companies 
and other corporations, and to large firms requiring a considerable 
amount of letter copying. Its advantages over the ordinary copying book 
for all letter copying purposes are conceded. By its use water and brush, 
and the labor thereby involved, are avoided, and the book is always ready 
to copy without preraration. It is sold by E. L. Fargo, sole manufac- 
turer, No. 106 Liberty street, New York. 


—And life insurance frauds continue to multiply. A San Francisco 
coroner’s jury has declared that Dr. J. Milton Bowers administered 
poison to his wife. The woman died about two weeks ago, and an 
autopsy revealed unnatural ulcerations in the stomach, Analysis showed 
the presence of a considerable amount of phosphorus in the stomach. 
As Bowers had $18,000 assessment insurance on her life, and had treated 
her at intervals during her illness, it is alleged that the case is strong 
against him. The woman was his third wife. His second wife died sud- 
denly several years ago, and he received insurance on her life, It is 
asserted that he sent the policies East for collection of this insurance 
three hours after she had breathed her last. 


—Agents claiming to represent a certain New York company have 
recently been working Jasper and other counties in Iowa, representing 
that about all the Iowa companies are bankrupt, and inducing policy- 
holders to reinsure in the particular company they represent, with much 
success. Auditor Cattell being appealed to, consulted Attorney-General 
Baker, who replied: ‘‘ The parties who perpetrated this fraud are crim- 
inally liable under section 4073 of the code, and may be indicted and 
convicted. Therefore, if the persons interested will proceed to have the 
matter brought before the grand jury, which they should do, I would ad- 
vise you to so inform them ; and also that you inform the officials of the 
New York company of the unlawful acts of their agents.” 


—According to the latest fire statistics of the city of Paris for the 
year 1884, there were 869 fires, fifteen of which only were of a serious 
character ; 225 could be called large, while 629 were insignificant. Com- 
pared to former times, a great decrease in the number of fires is notice 
able, a fact to be ascribed to increased care and precautions. The entire 
fire brigade consists of 1243 rank and file and fifty officers, distributed in 
eleven barracks. Each barrack is an alarm station with twelve men and 
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one officer in constant readiness day and night to turn out at the first 
alarm with a hand engine and apparatus. Besides this, there are ten sta- 
tions in the city. 

—A dispatch from Canada says that the Dominion Government has 
determined to prosecute all insurance companies that transact a general 
insurance business without the necessary licenses. 


—On Tuesday the counsel for the Charter Oak Life and the Insurance 
Commissioner had a conference, the outcome of which was the with- 
drawal of the application by the Commissioner for the appointment of a 
receiver for the company. 


—Under date of Tuesday, a dispatch from Albany said that Superin- 
tendent McCall of the insurance department has complained to the 
Attorney-General and to the District Attorney of New York county that 
a number of persons have been engaged in the violation of the insurance 
laws. On the evidence furnished by the Superintendent, suits have been 
begun against several parties in New York county. 


—In the certiorari proceediogs in regard to the taxes illegally exacted 
from the Anglo-American Insurance Company, Judge Cox has handed 
down a decision sustaining the company. It will be remembered 
that last December the collector of taxes demanded from the company 
nearly $4000 as one-half of the annual tax then due. The company re- 
garding the tax as entirely without warrant of law, refused payment, and 
an officer was put into the Anglo-American office. Subsequently a 
smaller sum was paid under protest, and this suit was to test the legality 
of the action of the District authorities, which Judge Cox decides to have 
been illegal. The company will not only recover the amount paid, but, 
it is stated, have its remedy against the District government for damages 
in the interruption of its business and injury to its reputation.— Zhe 
Washington Critic. 

—The Anglo-Nevada Assurance Company is organizing at San Fran- 
cisco under favorable auspices, so far as the influence of capital is 
concerned. The Chronicle gives the names of the eleven directors and 
the amount of the proposed capital, as follows: ‘“ The eleven directors 
of the Anglo-Nevada Insurance Company, elected for the first year, are: 
John W. Mackay, James L. Flood, George L. Brander, W. Greer Har- 
tison, Louis Sloss, James B, King, Edward E. Eyre, John Rosenfeld, W. 
F, Whittier, Jacob Greenebaum and Edwin L. Griffith. Among the prin- 
cipal stockholders are: George Grant, trustee, 2905 shares; Whittier, 
Fuller & Co., 1200; John W. Mackay, 1000; J. C. Flood, 1000; Louis 
Sloss, 750; J. L. Flood, 500; John Rosenfeld, 500; John P. Jones, 250; 
Mrs. Theresa Fair, 250; Hall McAllister, 200; Greenebaum & Strauss, 
200; Horace L. Hill, 200; Levi Strauss, 200. The capital stock is 
$2,000,000, in 20,000 shares of $100 each. 


—If one’s administration in one direction can be taken as a criterion of 
what may be expected of him in another line, then we can predict for 
Mayor-elect D. D, Whitney of Brooklyn a rather radically conservative 
administration, if such an expression be allowable. As president and 
secretary respectively of the Hamilton Insurance Company, Messrs. 
Whitney and Leeds have not changed prevailing conditions there much. 
In fact, in casual thought, we can recall no company whose figures are 
more alike from year to year than the Hamilton. The premiums and 
losses have not increased materially in the past five years, the assets have 
Scarcely varied by $1000 from what they were five years ago, and the 
dividends have continued about the same. The net surplus, however, 
shows a decrease from $120,806 to $108,353. It is doubtful if Mr. Whit- 
ney’s mayorality duties will interfere with the progress—or more correctly 
speaking, the continuance—of the Hamilton. 


—Swinton’s paper says : ‘‘ Insurance is betting. You and the company 
bet whether you will die, be burned out, etc. In New Hampshire the 
companies must pay their bets in full,” There can, perhaps, no better 
teply be made to this reckless declaration than the comment of The Dallas 
Morning News: “ Nothing seems to be gained in argument by asserting 
that insurance is betting, for thus it comes that the word betting assumes 
awider meaning. The motive in insurance is to divide certain losses 
and pay the cost of managing the business, There is no betting without 
®Motive to gain aclear amount. But in insurance the recipient of the 
amount of a policy has lost, and the sum paid to him is to indemnify 
him. He had contributed to indemnify others, and they contributed to 
indemnify him, This is called insurance. To call it betting is to drop a 





word suitable to express a rational meaning and to give to another word 
a stretched and unstable meaning. It is to avoid making insurance par- 
take of a character tending to speculation in carelessness and not improb- 
able fraud that the valued policy law is opposed by insurance experts.” 


—A dignified gentleman—all specials are dignified gentlemen—dropped 
in a prominent agency office, presented his card as special of a leading in- 
surance company, asked for the company’s register, made notes of risks, 
rates and expirations—in fact, made a complete abstract—professed to 
examine the risks, commented upon them, and pretended to make out a 
report to the company. Ina short time the agent found that a rival was 
calling on his customers quite regularly just before the expiration of their 
policies and urgently soliciting their business. An investigation led to 
the discovery that the dignified special was working for another company 
and took this plan to work up business for his own. When a special 
now drops in the aforesaid prominent agency office and asks to see the 
register of the company he claims to represent, he has to show his certifi- 
cate of authority with the seal of the company attached, before being per- 
mitted to look at it.— Zhe Cincinnati Price Current. 


—There is a company of organized incendiaries in Constantinople, 
which, owing to the inefficiency of the Turkish police and justice, doa 
thriving business, The band levy blackmail contributions on all house- 
owners, to guard the premises against incendiary fires, The proprietors 
of the charming and costly villas lining the incomparable banks of the 
Bosphorus are required to pay premiums, if they desire to insure their 
homes. The owners receive a mysterious letter couched in polite terms, 
to the effect that if they desire to insure their premises against incendiar- 
ism, to deposit a certain sum of money near a designated tree, stone, 
stump, etc., otherwise accidents might happen. Thé ex-minister of 
finances, strongly suspected of having resigned with a large sum of 
money, not his own, in his possession, spent 750,000 francs in France for 
the interior arrangement of his h»use. He received a note requesting 
him to send £500 as insurance, which he refused, and a few days after his 
residence burned to the ground, 


—Eugene Reboul has, under the title ‘‘ The Perverted World,” issued a 
pamphlet in Paris, in which the following passage appears: ‘‘A method 
has been discovered by which it becomes possible to attain at once what 
formerly was held to be almost impossible to do after the lapse of thirty 
years, and then only with great labor and patience. You will doubtless 
think that everybody will hasten to avail himself of this method, Alas, the 
very reverse is true. No one seems to be anxious to avail himself of this 
invention, and he who endeavors to do the great service of pointing it out 
to his fellow-man appears to be the obliged party, and must be glad if, 
together with his humanitarian task, he is not treated with contumely for 
his suggestions. This ridiculous paradox portrays with tolerable pre- 
cision the present state of life insurance. It is offered where it should be 
demanded. People who are in greatest need of life insurance, to whom 
it is a veritable boon, want to know nothing of it, and must be solicited 
—too frequently without success.” 


—TuHeE SPECTATOR suspected that, because of its criticism of some of the 
matters connected with old plan life insurance, The Price Current had 
an imaginary or real personal grievance against life insurance, until it 
saw its criticisms of fire insurance practices. Transactions with two old 
plan life insurance companies disclosed to us the fact that the system 
furnished the opportunity to oftentimes greatly wrong confiding, innocent, 
unsuspecting policyholders such as the writer, and we felt it a duty to 
expose it. We believe that life insurance honestly conducted is one of 
the most beneficent institutions ever devised by man, and we believe that 
its true friends will always expose instead of try to conceal the base uses 
to which bad men can, as in all really good things, put it. We know that 
fire insurance is indispensable to the business interests of the country. 
We know also that frauds are deliberately planned to destroy its effi- 
ciency. We know, furthermore, that in the hands of bad men it can be 
made to work injury, and that by bad practices it can be brought into dis- 
repute, The success of both fire and life insurance tocompanies and 
customers, depends upon honest work by companies and customers’; 
and the ability of companies to secure and maintain the respect of honest 
customers depends upon honest management, and entire freedom from 
the tricks of bunco sharks and confidence sharpers.— Zhe Cincinnati Price 
Current. 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 











New York State Companies. 

































































Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
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Eagle OE ae ee ee} 40 300,000 310.05 Oct., 1% Aug. I, "85 240 Connecticut, Oe . oe 100 1,000,000 124.16 * July, "85 4 110 
Emi City..--- scl 100 200,000} 126.96 oe: oH 3 Dec. 19,’ "84; 80 Detroit F, and M., Detroit......... 3° 300,000] 198.47 |* July, ’85 5 166: 
Seas Sdoscccedes* at 4D 200,010} 137.59 *Aug.,’85 3% |Oct. 19, 85 102 Eliot, Boston.........------------- 100 200,000} 136.59 |*Oct., ’85 5 12345 
Farragut .....---------- 50 200,000 | 132.48 |*July,’85| 5 |Nov. 2,'85| 107/44 | Equitable F. and M., Providence 5° 300,000} 116.86 |*July,’85 | 3 | 100 
Fire Association, Philadelphia... 50 §00,000} 235.76 |*July, 85} 20 562 
204,000} 123.06 Jes) 85| 3 |Nov.9,’85| 85 Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia 100 400,000} 121.60 |*July,’85 | 3 125 
1,000,000 | 268.99 |*July,’85 7 |Oct. 1,785 230 
,000,000| 156.73 uly 85 5 |Nov13, "85 127% Firemans Fund, San Francisco. 100 750,000} 129.94 t uly, ’85 3 135 
200,000] 431.94 uly,’85 5 |July 30,’85} 240 Firemens, Baltimore ......... 18 378,000} 125.33 |*July, "85 3 119 
eam eee a reaemigaiietaninaen 20 250,000 | 113.82 |t ae .5 85 2 150 
200,000} 152.67 |*July,” 85 5 |Junez7,’85) 110 p NeWark. .ccscccccccecees 3° 600,000} 255.07 |* . 85 6 200 
200,000] 225.53 |tApr.,’85| 10 |May 154/85 220 Franklin, Philadel hia.....-.------ 100 400,000 | 300.38 +0ct., "85 5 320 
200,000 | 109.31 *July, "85 3 |Aug. 5,’ "85| 7 German, hw” hy «ewe nece sree --== 5° 200,000 | 141.02 *July, "85 6 190 
150,000| 172.24 |*July,’85 5 |Nov. 5,’85| 10734 re Philadelphia need 100 300,000} 280.46 |*Oct.,’85 6 305 
Hartford, Hevet Samaweaeneosenen ‘00 +250, 198.35 *July, "85 10 270 
1,000,000} 145.94 s July. 8s 5 Oct. 28,'8s 128% Home Mutual, San Francisco....... 100 300,000] 183 t July,’8s5 1 139 
000,000} 138,06 |*July, 85 Ov.10,'85) 130 
3 — pe i A "83 : Oct.28,"85 aK Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000 | 204.29 |*July, ’ 10 345 
200,010| 232.72 |* Sep. ’85 5 Oct, 7,’85| 123 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000} 194.71 |*July,’ G 5 127 
7 ‘ Manuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh. 5° 250,000] 136.27 |*July,’85| 4 152 
150,000] 216.52 |*July,’85| 10 |Oct.28,°85! 217 Mechanics, Philadelphia.........-.. 25 250,000] 136.68 |*July, 85) 4 164 
210,000 146.54 |* uly,’85 3 Sep. 14, "85| 85 Mercantile Cleveland... ......-..- 100 200,000 118.43 uly," 85 5 110 
150,000] 121.69 |*July,’85 4 |Sep. 7,85} 85 Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston} 100 400,000 | 143.15 |* May,’8s5 5 135 
300,000 | 124.50 |* July, '85 5 |Oct.31, ‘85| 100 Merchants Providence 50 200,000 | 126.53 sJuly, (85 3 100 
The Merchants, Newark 25 400,000{ 185.18 |* july, 85 5 45 
100,000} 105.89 tft. 5 Sep. 13,'84| 125 Michigan F, and M., Detroit 5° 200,000] 120,52 | -..----- éo 104 
200 ° uly, ’8 2 ct.28, 85) 102 ‘ . : 
pote a _ 1g 5 |Mar. 7, oH 82% Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee../ 10 200,000} 427.86 |* July, ’85 5 wes 
200,000] 107.69 |*July,’85| 3 |Dec.24,’84| 63 National, Hartford.............---- 100 1,000,000 | 142.57 |* uly, "85| 5 125 
Neptune F. and M., Boston.... 100 300,000] 116.13 |* "85 3 100 
Merchants .............. 50 200,000} 153.17 | July,’85 4 |Nov. 9,’85] 110 Newark, Newark..........-.------ -- 250,000 | 219.15 lan. 85 10 13§ 
Metropolitan Plate Giassa roo 100,000| 148.81 |*July,’85 5 |Oct., 85] 165 New Hampshire, Manchester...... 100 500,000] 142.81 |*Jan., 85 4 140 
50 200,000} 127.24 |*July,’85| § |Oct. 7,’85| 100 North American, Boston..........- 100 200,000] 123.79 |*Apr.,"85} 3 | 100 
i tela 50 200,000 | 193.41 |*July,’85| 5 |Oct.a9,’85| 145 Northwestern National, Milwaukee| too 600,000} 135.65 |*Oct.,’85 | 5 | 135 
. Orient, Hartford.......0.. ccccccce 100 1,000,000 | 107.34 |*July,’85 2 y 
National ---------------- 37%| 200,000] 128.05 uly. 8s 4 |Nov.16.’85| 86 Pennsylvania, Phila-.......--.--.-- 100 400,000 | 325.44 |*Sep.,’85) § | am 
New York Bowery....... 25 300,000} 184.92 |*July,’85| 6 |Nov.z1,’85) 135% , 
aad ed Equitable ....| 35 210,000| 264.79 |*July,’85 6 |Oct. 10785] 155 Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 50 200,000 99.11 |*July, "84 4 112 
uew York Fire.......... a 200,000} 120.04 |*Aug. ’84 4 |Aug.r7,’85| 65 Peoples, Pittsburgh.......... 50 200,000] 121.52 |*July,'85 3 120 
 senner — REE. ARN 100 2,000,000] 138.63 Sen es 3% | 167 
29 |*July,’8 |Oct. 28,’ rescott, ON. ..2--- cncncese-en= 100 200,000} 107.79 ct., '85 3 109 
S ee ma soy "ge : | Nov.1o "85 38% Providence-Washington, Providence 5° 400,000] 105.27 |*July, "84 4 104 
25 | 200,000} 269.31 <fuly, "85| 6 |Oct. 28,’85| 162 pom New Haves sececeese eases To | 250,000] 137.16 ofa” 85) 4 | Ms 
uly, ’8 ven... -| §° 200,000 | 122.40 uly, "85 3 
a sauahiitat| Miaicitites v %S 5 |Nov. 7,85] 105 Sonmngcla f. and M.., Springfiel 100 1,000,000 | 123.64 |* July, ’85 5 165 
5° 200,000] 133.67 |*July,’85} 5 |Nov. 6,’85| 106 Spring pute, Philadelphia =e0-- 5° 400,000 | 192.61 ofan 85) 8 | 3:9 
> 150000 | 235.98 *July, 8s € |Oct. 20,'85 150 St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul 100 §00,000] 153.32 |* fuly. 85 5 125 
50 1,000,000 | 164.09 |*July, "85 5 Oct. 28,'85| 134 Sun, San Francisco 100 300,000] 115.22 |tOct., '85 2% | 100 
it 200,000} 109.71 uly, ’85 3 |Mar. 4,’85| 106 Traders, Chicago 100 500,000} 161.31 |t Oct., "85 2% | 125 
. van, Bhiladelphia 7 os 5 375,000] 101.25 _— 84 3 oo 
. 78 \* ) ir, Pea nion, San Francisco........-....- 00 750,000] 115.09 |tOct., '85 2 110 
5 ne so ae oquy: SS : Oct. 28. 18s 110% United Firemens, a Kease 10 300,000] 117.24 *Mar.,’85 3 120 
50 200,000} 160.75 “July, "85 3% | Oct. 24, 85 Washington, Boston........-------- bed 1,000,000] 105.50 | July,’ 84 3 we 
100 00,000 | 107.28 | Aug., ' ita. Ca ss Western, Pittsburgh.....-...-..--- 50 300,000] 124.21 |* May,’85] 4 | 15 
Sterling ... 100 350,000] 102.53 | Aug. 2 |Nov.11,"85| 55% 7 
Stuyvesant... 25 200,000 | 131.69 |* "> y: "ef 4 Oct. 15,85] 103 English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
WD watisuseeeeccoscees 200 100,000] 118,06 uly, ’85 S Teamteses 105 
United States... 25 250,000 288.41 <fuly as 5 |Oct. 28,'85| 132 a Par a =" x “ 
‘estchester... 10 300,000} 168.19 |*Aug.,’85 5 |Aug.14,'85| 12 NAME COMPANY. Value o, e Latest Price. 
Williamsburgh City......| 50 250,000 | 275.71 |*july,’85| 10 Oce ar “gs on Sane Up — 
Canadian pan i i ’ £ £ & . é 
Companies Doing Business in New York eS eT ee ae s : & . F 
Commercial Union...............- ° 5° 5 16 ae -- 
| Last 3. Fire Insurance Association.......--- 10 I I 5 - 
s .| Net Seaman Sem | GUNTER <ccoccsecee OEE IE -| 120 50 63 Pi - 
Se | Book P 883 Imperial Wiis pinata aubaiees 100 25 154 fen -: 
S 3 | tay \Value of _ S&E | Lancashire 20 2 4 12 6 
NAME OF COMPANY. SS | Capital | stock | we ‘i : 
Paid up. | p, | On ON FITC. 20-20-2000 nn~- = 2 0- none 10 8 “- 17 
8% | er s00,| sees Liverpool and London and Globe..-- 20 2 26 12 6 
x Fan.t,| pare |Perct| ‘RS~ | London Assurance...-....-------- o- 25 12% 46 -- ad 
1885." | qa London and Lancashire Fire.......- 25 2% 6 10 a 
} bd London and Provincial........... own 20 I 3 wi - 
| | North British and Mercantile......- 50 16% 32 oo -- 
$° | $500,000 | $188.61 |*July,’ 85 3 81 Northern....-...----.----- eoeeeeeee 100 5 45 10 * 
20 40,000} 150.91 |*July, 84 12 115 Boewich URiOR. conccocecoseccaccess| 200 12 80 on - 
MN cccesecsdovds he aivbians Séceacedl | abe en 210 ae -- 
er nehaniondi bai 10 I 2 12 - 
*Semi-annual. f Quarterly. {One peyetes each month. § On increased capital. 2 De- a ie ete id Te bee aoe. 20 3 32 10 ei 
voted to insuripg plate glass against breakage. ¢ Lhe Manufacturers and Build- | Sun Fire Office.......--.----..----- re me <i id “ 
aa ow two per cent quarterly. d acer only in New York State. ¢ Prices below include | Scottish Union a and National........ 20 I 2 18 - 
some instances the price asked, and not necessarily an actual sale, United Fire R 20 8 8 = o 
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